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Organizational Effectiveness and Change: An 
Evaluation of SPSSI by Members and 
Former Members ' 


Daniel Katz 


Introduction 


Stimulated by a challenging letter from Joshua Fishman,’ the 
Council of the Society authorized a self-survey at its January, 1956 meet- 
ing and set up a committee to implement the decision, The fact that 
SPSSI stood still in membership during the past few years while the APA 
was increasing at a rapid rate was not in itself cause for concern, There 
were other indications, however, of declining interest in the type of social 
psychology and social action for which SPSSI was noted. Moreover, 
periodic self-surveys can furnish useful information to most organizations. 
Apart from practical implications, there was also an interest in finding 
out something about the trends, as they are perceived by social psychol- 
ogists, which have supposedly been changing the nature of our society 
from an affair of social classes to an arrangement of mass bureaucratic 
organizations. David Riesman, William H. Whyte, and G. Edward Swan- 
son have written interestingly of changing social processes which could be 
related to the role of social psychology. 

The objectives of the study, then, were to ascertain the perceptions 
of our members about the role and functions SPSSI should be assuming, 
the evaluations of present and past SPSSI functioning, the perceived 
relationships between changes in society and changes in SPSSI, the in- 
volvement and satisfactions of the members in the organization, and 
reasons for our membership turnover. In the spring and summer of 1956 
pretests were conducted with over fifty members, and in the fall of 1956 
our questionnaire went through several revisions before a final form was 
arrived at, A second form was developed for former members. 


* This is a report of the SPSSI Self-study committee by its chairman. The other 
members of the committee were Howard Baumgartel, Arthur Blumberg, Joshua 
Fishman, Charles McClintock, Mungo Miller, Ezra Stotland, and Robert Zajonc. 
The chairman of the committee is also indebted to Willodean Stalker, Robert Stalker, 
Renee Reitman, and Walter Reitman for their very generous contribution of time and 
their skillful assistance in the preparation of the final report. 

*“What’s happening to SPSSI today?” SPSSI Newsletter, April, 1956. 
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The questionnaire was mailed to all except foreign members of 
SPSSI in the spring of 1957, together with a return envelope, A second 
letter and questionnaire went to a random group of non-responders at 
the end of the semester. The questionnaire for former members was 
mailed to all those who had resigned or been dropped from membership 
since 1951. There was no follow-up on this group. 


The Sample 


Questionnaires were mailed to the 905 American members on our 
books as of March, 1957 and to 311 former members who had left the 
organization between 1951 and 1956. Some 340 members returned their 
questionnaires, and of these all but 12 were complete enough to be in- 
cluded in the analysis. Twenty members did not fill out the form but 
wrote, sometimes very informatively about the problems presented in the 
questionnaire, sometimes to say why they did not have the information 
to respond through being out of the country or through inactivity. Our 
response from 360 people represents a forty per cent return. In view of 
the length and difficulty of the questionnaire, the time and care which 
so many of our members gave attests to a fairly high degree of interest in 
SPSSI. This return compares favorably with the 495 ballots returned by 
SPSSI members over a year ago on the issue of the Miami meeting of 
the APA. The poll on the Miami meeting required only a single response 
of yes or no. 

Our sample is undoubtedly biased on the side of interested and in- 
volved members. In mail questionnaires motivational bias is high and is 
two-pronged, representing too well both the enthusiastic and the dis- 
affected. On the other hand there is some reason for giving careful con- 
sideration to the perceptions of the forty per cent who are motivated 
enough about the society to take the time and effort to reply. 

The response rate from former members was of course much lower. 
Some 55 returned their questionnaires and another five wrote explaining 
that they were too much out of touch with things to answer the question- 
naire intelligently. This return rate of 18 per cent may indicate that in 
general leaving the organization is a passive drifting away rather than an 
act of rebellion, 

Though only 23 per cent of our members do not belong to the APA, 
our sample contained 30 per cent of non-APA members, Since the non- 
psychologist enjoys none of the professional advantages of membership in 
SPSSI he may have to have more ideological motivation than the APA 
member. 

For purposes of analysis the sample was divided on two character- 
istics: length of membership in SPSSI and degree of active participation. 
The marginals of Table 1 show the distributions on both the age and 
activity characteristics and the table also indicates the relation between 
these two factors. The younger generation comprises those who have 
joined the organization in the period 1950 through 1956, and makes up 
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TABLE 1 
LENGTH OF MEMBERSHIP AND ACTIVITY IN SPSSI 





MEMBER GENERATION Number of 
Young Middle Ok respondents 
Degree (Joined 1950 (Joined (Joined No in each 
of Activity or later) 1942-1949) 1936-1941) Answer activity group 





. , 33% 56% 
Very active 21% 64% 5% 33 


19% 
Some activity t 89 15% 


48% 
Inactive 37% 14% 





Number of 
respondents in 
each generation 


40 per cent of the sample. The middle generation includes those who 
entered in the period 1942 through 1949, and is 38 per cent of the sample. 
The older generation includes the founding fathers and those who joined 
before 1942, and comprises only 19 per cent of the sample. Over half 
of this group of 63 old members, 32 to be precise, were charter members. 
Three per cent of our respondents could not remember when they had 
entered SPSSI. 

The breakdown according to activity also provides three sub-groups: 
(1) the very active, those who have been council members or officers, or 
have had major assignments such as committee chairmanships or major 
publication responsibilities (10 per cent of the sample) ; (2) the partially 
active, those who have served on any committees or have undertaken any 
SPSSI responsibilities (24 per cent of the sample) ; (3) and the inactive, 
those who have never participated in any formal way in SPSSI activities 
(66 per cent of the sample). Even allowing for sample bias these figures 
indicate that over half of the membership never contributes to SPSSI 
publications, never takes part in SPSSI programs at meetings, and never 
serves On committees, The very active members, the leadership group, is 
made up of only 33 people, but this is probably not an underrepresenta- 
tion of this group. If ten per cent of the total society were placed in this 
category it would give us ninety people, which would probably not over- 
estimate the size of our leadership group. 

The relation between age and active participation is high, as Table 
1 indicates. The younger generation have not a single member in the 
very active group and four out of five of their number are in the totally 
inactive group. And the middle generation shows only modest participa- 
tion, with six per cent in the very active category and 64 per cent in the 
inactive group. On the other hand, the older generation has 33 per cent 
of its members in the very active group. If we look at the matter from the 
other angle, namely, the composition of the activity groups the percent- 
ages are even more compelling. The very active group draws 64 per cent 
of its members from the older generation, and the inactive group draws 
almost half of its members from the younger generation and only 14 per 
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cent from the older members. Even if these figures are not pyecise because 
of sample bias, the general picture is quite clear. SPSSI -has a major 
problem both of leadership succession and of widespread membership 
participation, And the sample bias may work in the direction of minimiz- 
ing the problem, because the return would conceivably be greater from 
the more active members in each generation group. 


Perceptions of SPSSI’s Goals and Functions and Its Future Role 


In spite of the comment of one of our charter members, “In the early 
years, SPSSI was an adventure; now it is just a division of the APA,” the 
great majority of the membership see SPSSI as essentially different from 
other divisions of the APA both in its goals and in the functions it per- 
forms. Only three per cent perceive SPSSI as having the same goals as 
other divisions, and only six per cent see it as having the same functions. 
Some 88 per cent emphasize the differences in goals, and 77 per cent the 
differences in functions, This result is somewhat surprising in view of the 
trend toward community of thought and action between SPSSI and APA. 
APA in its new federated by-laws stated its goals in very similar terms to 
SPSSI’s original constitution; and APA actions, as in the California 
loyalty oath situation and the Washington declaration on desegregation, 
have anticipated SPSSI stands. And SPSSI in turn has sponsored sci- 
entific programs and publications which could have emanated from 
Division 8 or other divisions. In spite of this fusion of interest, its mem- 
bership regards SPSSI as having more differences than similarities to the 
other divisions of APA. In this connection it might be added that mem- 
bers had frequent opportunities throughout the questionnaire to present 
comments and suggestions, and many members took advantage of these 
opportunities. But less than one per cent suggested integrating with 
Division 8. 

The image of SPSSI as an organization standing apart from the 
other divisions of APA is uniform among our membership, no matter 
the generation of members and no matter their degree of active partici- 
pation in the organization. Our young, middle, and old generation of 
members are remarkably similar in their answers to this question. 

SPSSI is seen as having the distinctive role of concern with social 
values and social action (Table 2). Ninety per cent of the members who 
report that SPSSI is different from other APA divisions stress this func- 
tion, and this ninety per cent comprises three fourths of our total sample. 
One out of ten mentioned SPSSI sponsoring of research and one out of 
ten also mentioned SPSSI publications. Again perceptions of the specific 
ways in which SPSSI differs do not vary greatly among age groups and 
activity groups, though there are small differences. Thirteen per cent 
more of our new arrivals than of our old timers spoke of SPSSI’s orienta- 
tion toward social values and social action, If the organization has lost 
some of its original momentum, our younger generation is still clear about 
its general direction. 





TABLE 2 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN SPSSI AND OTHER APA Divisions 





Middle : 
Gener- Some All Former 
Young = ation Old Active Activity Inactive Members Members 





Social action and 
social value 


orientation 97% 85% 100% 92% 87% 90% 74% 


Communication to 
public and 
practitioners 


Interest in new 
problems 


Interdisciplinary 
activities 


Broader basis of 
membership 


Publications 


Sponsoring of 
research 4 13% 


Other and none 4% 
No answer 17 


Number of 
respondents 134 126 63 28 5 219 323* 55 








*The nine respondents whose length of membership in SPSSI was not known have been omitted 
from this and the following tables. 


Other specific items which were recalled as differentiating SPSSI 


were its interest in new problems, its inter-disciplinary activities, its com- 
munication to the public and practioners, its broader basis of member- 
ship, and its involvement of members. In general the differentiation of 
SPSSI in terms of these various characteristics was favorably formulated. 
In speaking of the broader basis of membership and of the social values 
of the organization a few respondents called attention to the more self- 
less nature of our aims and the greater dedication of our members. 

Our former members, however, do not have an image of SPSSI iden- 
tical with present members. They see more similarities between SPSSI 
and the other divisions than do our present members. Thirty-one per cent 
of those who have left our ranks see essential similarity as compared to 
twelve per cent of present members in speaking of the goals of the organi- 
zation. And 41 per cent of ex-members see similarities in functions as 
compared to 23 per cent of the present membership. When asked about 
differences, former members show the same pattern of responses as present 
members save that fewer of them mention the characteristics noted above. 

Respondents who saw similarities between divisions were asked to 
name them. The most frequently mentioned characteristic was a common 
research and scientific orientation, with 41 per cent of those replying to 
this question giving this answer. Thus the dual purpose of science and 
social values still is the persistent theme among our members. Other 
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similarities mentioned include such formal items as our organizational 
role within the APA, our programs at meetings, our overlapping member- 
ship with Division 8, and our function of including people of similar 
interest within our division, It is of interest that scarcely a respondent saw 
SPSSI as more of a trade union than other divisions, whereas 17 per cent 
saw this as a characteristic we had in common with other divisions. 

Respondents who were once members were inclined to see our com- 
monality with other APA divisions as much in being a similar interest 
grouping as in a common research and science orientation, These were 
the two main characteristics they reported that the divisions had in 
common. 

Though SPSSI is perceived as having characteristic functions of its 
own, the responses considered thus far do not indicate clearly the evalu- 
ation placed upon these functions nor too precise specification of what 
they are. Members were also given a list of eleven possible SPSSI func- 
tions, based upon the findings of the pre-test, and were asked to indicate 
for each activity whether it was being carried on by SPSSI and how well 
it was being carried on. (The findings of this evaluation will be con- 
sidered in a later section.) In addition members were asked how much 
emphasis they would like to see SPSSI give to each of the eleven functions 
on a scale with three alternatives: none, some, and a great deal. The results 
on this latter question of emphasis desired by members on various func- 
tions (Table 3) show clearly that the membership not only see SPSSI as 
the organization concerned with social values but definitely want this 
emphasis to be maintained. There is the greatest agreement that this 
orientation toward social values should be expressed in the encourage- 
ment and conduct of research on important social issues and problems, 
and in the communication of research findings to practitioners and to the 
non-academic public. Not a single member responding to this question 
wanted these two functions abandoned, 87 per cent wanted a great deal 
of emphasis on research on important social problems, and 71 per cent 
wanted similar emphasis on the communication of research findings to 
non-psychologists. Krech’s old preaching that research can and should 
be done on significant social problems is still the creed of SPSSI mem- 
bers. There is less unanimity about direct attempts to influence social 
action through public stands on social issues, testimony before courts, and 
other action measures. Twelve per cent of our members would have us 
drop this function, 50 per cent would give it some emphasis and 38 per 
cent would give it a great deal of emphasis. And there is also reluctance 
about a social action role within the APA in that a small minority of 
eleven per cent do not want us to attempt to contribute to the orientation 
of the APA toward democratic social values. On the other hand, 38 per 
cent would give this some emphasis and 51 per cent would give it a great 
deal of emphasis, Thus while everyone seems agreed about the desirability 
of our research and communication functions with respect to social issues, 
a small minority shies away from direct involvement in social action. 
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TABLE 3 
How well is SPSSI carrying out various functions? What should it emphasize? 





Middle 


Gener- Some : All Former 
Young ation Old Active Activity Inactive Members Members 





SPSSI does: E oo and — of research on care social issues. 
Not at all 19 ( aN 49 ri) 0 19 
Poorly 41% 43% 47 72% 468 38% 

Well 589, 57% 10 24%, 52%, 6% % 


SPSSI should 

emphasize: 
None 1% 0 0 0 
Some 13% Z 2 y 5% 12% 
A great deal 86% 86% 88% 9% Y 88% 


SPSSI does: ro ee of research findings to practitioners and public. 
Not at all 119 5% 0 0 6% 

Poorly 66% 56% 56% 62% 48% 62% ; 

Well 336, 39% ret 38% 46% 31% 


SPSSI should 

emphasize: 
None C 0 0 G 0 1% 
Some 25% 8% 34% 32% 31% 27% 28% 


A great deal y 72% 66% 68% 389 73% 71% 


SPSSI does: ! we het for research having practical social implications. 
Not at all 18% % 24% 15% y A 
Poorly 56 Y 51% 429 52% A % 51% 
Well 33% 31% 50% 24% % 35% 36% 


SPSSI should 

_ emphasize: 
None 4% 3% 0 4% 0 3% 3% 
Some 31% 39% 459 % 62% 26 35% 
A great deal 65% 58% 55% 34% 51% 35% 62% 
SPSSI does: Direct attempts to influence social action through public stands on social issues, 

testimony before cours, etc. 

Not at all 24% 179 0 % 17% 15% 19% 0 3% 
Poorly 52% 46% 63% 65% 37% 56% 2% 58% 
Well 24%, 37% 28% 17% 48% 25% 31% 39% 
SPSSI should 

emphasize: 
None % 5% 59 “ 15% 11% 2 C 
Some 52% 7 ; 46% 51% 50% 
A great deal % 3: 34 38% 39% 38% 38% 
SPSSI does: Protecting and aiding members with respect to their rights as citizens and members 
of the academic profession. 
Not at all 6° 0 0 0 ) 3% 2% 0 
Poorly 18% 29% 36% 44% yi; 23% 26% 30% 
Well 1% 71% 64% 56% y, 74% 72% 70% 


SPSSI should 

emphasize: 
None uv 4% 7% %y 5% 1% 
Some 35% é ‘ 43% 30% 37% 34% 34% 
A great deal 8I 52% 53% 62 % BY 61% 59% 


SPSSI does: The advancement of the professional interests of social pay chology within the 4 A. 
Not at all 11% 9% 5% 89 10 


%7/0 
Poorly 45% 35% 4% 46% ne 43 208 
Well 44% % B86 54% «= «46% «= 49% 49% 62% 


SPSSI should 

emphasize: 
None y, t Ue % 17% 
Some Yo 9 57% % 49% 
A great deal % 409 29% 15% 34% 


Not at all AN y : 
Poorly 32%, 37% ; 29% 34% 4 35% 23% 
Well 54% 50% 89 67% 56% 52% 63% 
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SPSSI does: Contributing to the orientation of the APA toward democratic social values. 
14% 13% 12% 10% 16% 13% 





TABLE 3 (continued) 





Middle 
: Gener- Some All Former 
Young _ ation Active Activity Inactive Members Members 





SPSSI should 
emphasize: 

None 

Some 

A great deal 


SPSSI does The development of social psychology as a science through the stimulation of 

research, planning APA programs, and publishing books 
Not at all 2% 3% 4% 49 2% 3% 3 8% 
Poorly 29%, 239, 23% 33% 240 25! 23% 
Well 9% 74% 73% 63% / 22 2g 69% 


SPSSI should 
emphasize: 
None 7% 3% 7% 4% 3 
Some 5% 26% 26% 41% 
A great deal % 72% 67% 55% 


= oe 
Cc te 

99 7 or 

pare A Eos was 

795% 75% 73% 

SPSSI does: The stimulation of interdisciplinary approaches to common social and scientific 

problems. 

Not at all 8% 6% 2% 4% 6% 0 

Poorly 5é 42% 43% 50% 47% ( 7% 36% 

Well 37% 52% 46% 47% 47% Z 64% 


SPSSI should 

emphasize: 
None 3% 3% 11% 18% 3% 
Some t Yo 26% 43% 30% 
A great deal 2% 3% 63% 39% 67% 


SPSSI does: Initiating research in areas not already investigated. 
Not at all 24% 1% 19% 23% 3% 
Poorly 51% 60% 45% 

Well 25% 29% 36% 


SPSSI should 
emphasize: 
None 2% %, 5% 8% 8% 39 1% 
Some 34% 33% 30% 48% 31% 33% 34% 
A great deal 64% 60% 65% 44% 61% 64% 62% 


C 


Not at all 19 
Poorly 57% 53° 52% 


SPSSI does: Helping to define and gain acceptance for the role of social psychology in society. 
~ oy ; oe oF 7" 14¢ 70, 
¢ G ‘ Y 
53% 56% 4 
Well 24%, 35% 38% 40% 31% 31% 


c 
12% ( % i) 


55° A 


SPSSI should 
emphasize: 

None 

Some 

A great deal 


Moreover, the comments of some of the minority indicate fairly strong 
feelings about their position. 

The dual role of scientist and citizen may create conflict for some, 
but the great majority of our members want both functions retained by 
SPSSI. They want SPSSI active both on the front of social values and of 
science, Seventy-three per cent would like to see SPSSI give a:great deal 
of emphasis to the development of social psychology through the stimula- 
tion of research, planning APA programs, and publication. And 71 per 
cent would like similar emphasis upon the stimulation of interdisciplinary 
approaches to common social and scientific problems, Initiating research 
in areas not already investigated is also a desirable activity in the eyes of 
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our members. Helping to define and gain acceptance for the role of social 
psychology in society does not receive as much popular support, but 92 
per cent would give it either some or great emphasis. In other words, part 
of our problem seems to be that our membership would have us do all the 
things we have ever attempted, not to mention some new undertakings. 
Only two functions were not given heavy emphasis by the majority of 
respondents, The one, already mentioned, has to do with direct attempts 
at social action. The other was the advancement of the professional in- 
terests of social psychology within the APA. The relatively low support 
for this idea is consistent with comments throughout the questionnaire 
which emphasize the ideal of selfless motivation. Our members do not see 
SPSSI as a mutual aid and admiration society, Its appeal is that it is 
different and that it is not a professional trade association. An infrequent 
comment takes SPSSI to task in that some members are seen as using 
SPSSI for their own professional advancement, 

There are some interesting differences in point of view between old 
and new members and between actives and inactives on the desirability of 
the functions SPSSI should pursue. In general the active members and 
the older members are more discriminating in what they want SPSSI to 
do than the younger and the inactive members, These latter two groups 
want SPSSI to give major emphasis to almost everything. For example, 
ten per cent less of the old than of the new members and 31 per cent less 
of the actives than of the inactives would favor giving attention to a clear- 
ing house function for research having practical social implications. And 
it is the young group who are most eager to have SPSSI attempt direct 
social action. 

In general the differences between the older and the younger groups 
are like the differences between the actives and inactives, but on contribut- 
ing to the democratic orientation of the APA the situation reverses. The 
young more than the old want to give this major emphasis, and the 
actives rather than the inactives would also give this heavy emphasis. 
Overall, however, the actives are the group least likely to give enthusiastic 
support to all functions. This undoubtedly reflects a realistic outlook, but 
it also suggests that there be more rotation of leadership positions to in- 
volve our less active members, There is striking agreement, however, 
among all groups on the heavy emphasis which SPSSI should give to the 
encouragement and conduct of research on important social issues and 
problems, Asking this question of SPSSI members is in the words of one 
member (who is apparently not a member of Division 3) like asking if 
they are against sin. 


Involvement and Satisfactions Derived from Membership 


One way of getting clues about the involvement of members in an 
organization is to approach the matter through what F, H. Allport terms 
a negative causation question, namely what feelings are aroused when 
people contemplate the possibility of the dissolution of their group. 
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SPSSI members were asked “If SPSSI were to go out of existence, would 
it make any difference to you?” and were given a four point scale rang- 
ing from a great deal of difference to no difference. The modal response 
was considerable difference (40 per cent) with only three per cent saying 
no difference. One fourth checked a great deal and some 32 per cent 
checked slight difference. From one point of view, the fact that almost 
two thirds of our respondents showed fairly heavy involvement could be 
interpreted very favorably for the future of SPSSI. In an age of organi- 
zations and of frequent contact between professional people, our re- 
spondents have many outlets for their professional, scientific, and citizen 
interests and many of them belong to and are active in other groups. 
Their participation in any one organization, unless they occupy official 
positions, is likely to be very marginal. That so many should evince as 
much concern about the future of a single organization attests to the 
vitality of that organization, On the other hand, since SPSSI combines 
so many of the interests of social psychologists, one might want to use 
higher standards in evaluating these responses than one would for other 
voluntary groups. 

There is some tendency for the older members to be more extreme 
in their answers to this question than the younger members. More of the 
older members would be either greatly affected or slightly affected by the 
dissolution of SPSSI than younger members, who tend to pile up more in 
the category of considerably affected. Older members tend either to retain 
their heavy commitment from the early days of the organization or they 
maintain only a mild sentimental attachment, and thus avoid a middle 
ground. Fifteen per cent more of the active group than of the inactive 
regard the dissolution of SPSSI as an event that would make a great deal 
of difference to them. This is to be expected, but it is surprising that the 
group which has been partly active shows no greater involvement than 
the totally inactive. Participation in SPSSI activities does not seem to 
commit members to the organization unless it is fairly extensive. It may 
be that members who have participated in committee work and other 
activities to a limited extent would have liked to go on to more important 
positions or to have taken on more responsibilities, This suggests that par- 
ticipation as the answer to all of our organizational problems needs to be 
developed in very thorough fashion, if it is to make any difference. Partial 
involvement raises expectations and can create frustrations. 

SPSSI’s publications are mentioned more frequently than any other 
item as the thing that would be missed, if SPSSI were to disband 
(Table 4). Very few people said they would miss SPSSI’s interdisciplinary 
activities, even though in another question half of our respondents 
thought SPSSI was doing a good job in this area and 71 per cent wanted 
it to receive heavy emphasis, There is less agreement across sub-groups on 
this question than is the case for most questions. The old members would 
miss most of all the general program which SPSSI symbolizes; then, the 
feeling of belonging to a group with like values; and then, publications 
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TABLE 4 
What would be misszd if SPSSI disbanded? 





Middle P 
Gener- Some All 
Young ation Old Active Activity Inactive Members 





Publications 40% 48% 30% 20% 52% 41% 


General program 

and symbolic 

value of SPSSI 20% 5% 37% 50% 
Feeling of belonging 

to like-minded 

group 13% 


Action-oriented 

program, stands 

on issues, etc. 13% 
Consolidation 

and encouragement 

of research 13 
Interchange of 

information on 

social issues 13% 
Influence inthe APA 8% 
Annual meetings 8% 


Interdisciplinary 
activities 3% 


No Answer 23 





Number of 
respondents 


are tied with SPSSI’s stand on specific issues. For the middle and younger 
generations, however, publications come first with no close second; though 
25 per cent of the middle generation did say that they would miss the 
feeling of belonging to a group with the same values. Participation in 
SPSSI activities also relates to type of things that would be missed, The 
active group, like the old members, would miss the general program which 
SPSSI symbolizes, with half of the actives expressing this view. Feeling 
of belonging to a group with the same social values comes second for the 
group of actives, and third in frequency are SPSSI’s social action stands. 
The inactive group stresses publications and is fairly low on any other 
factor. For most SPSSI members, and particularly the group which is not 
active and which has joined the organization in recent years, the publica- 
tion activity of SPSSI is salient. Its action program, its values, and its in- 
group feeling would not be as much of a loss for this large number as for 
the older and active members. The younger members feel involvement in 
the society but there is not much content to their involvement. 

The specific satisfactions which our respondents derive from mem- 
bership in SPSSI come largely from playing supporting or passive roles 
rather than active roles. Four active roles were described: active partici- 
pation on the social action or applied front for SPSSI, active participation 
in advancing social psychology as a profession, active participation in the 
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TABLE 5 
SPECIFIC MEMBERSHIP SATISFACTIONS 





Middle 
ener- Some All 
Young ation Old Active Activity Inactive Members 





Now fairly im- Active participation in SPSSI activities concerned with social action or with the 
portant source application of social psychological knowledge. 
of satisfaction 
to me 8% 13% 22% : 27% 14% 9% 

Some importance 13% , 8% 14% 27% 18% 7% 


None 79% 79% 64% 46% 68% 84% 


Though not now, 


would like it to be 84% 65% 40% 43% 60° 2% 68% 


Now fairly im- Giving support as a member to colleagues who are playing active roles in social 

portant source action. 

of satisfaction 

to me . 39% Ue 35% 43% 38% 
Some importance 36 3% . 50% f 32% 38% 
None 34% o/ 2% C 22 De: 25% 24% 


Though not now, ; , ; 
would like it to be 57% 3% 3% 83% 54% 51% 54% 


Now fairly im- Active participation in SPSSI activities directed more toward the advancement of 

portant source social psychology as a profession, than as a science. 

of satisfaction 

to me 1% % 7 11% 3% ? 6% 
Some importance 25% 15% 33% 19% ( 18% 
None 9% 39% iy 569 78% 8% 76% 


Though not now, ; es 
would like it to be 43% / 29 3% 11% 32% 26% 


Now fairly im- Giving support as a member to colleagues who are more active in advancing social 
portant source psychology as a profession. 
of satisfaction 

707 


to me 17% 18% 18% 8% 21% 18% 


99C¢ 
22 

Some importance 42% 34% 43° 46% 49% 37% 38% 
35° 


None 41% 482, 36% 43% 42% —~ 44% 
Though not now, 7 ' 
would like it to be 31% 11% 18% 10% 16% 20% 19% 


Now fairly im- Active participation in SPSSI activities directed toward the advancement of social 
portant source psychology as a science. 
of satisfaction 
to me 12% 15% 34% 44% 23% 4% 19% 
Some importance 7° 4 19% 28% / 22% 20% 


17 / ; 
None 71% 66% 38% 9% 55° 9% 61% 


Though not now, : ; 
would like it to be 64% 51% 38% 3% 58% 58% 


Now fairly im- Giving support as a member to colleagues who are actively advancing social 
portant source psychology as a science. 
of satisfactio 
to me 25% 31% 46% 39% 30% 33% 
Some importance 40% 42% 33% 43% 44° 37% 
None 35° 27% 21% 18% 26% 30%, 
Though not now, 
would like it to be 51% 40% 18% 20% 52% 41% 
Now fairly im- Interaction and communication with other members through SPSSI as an organi- 
portant source zation. 
of satisfaction 
to me 21% 26° 9% 19% 
Some importance 29% 41° 33% 63% 


None 50% 33% 38% 18% 
Though not now, 


would like it to be 7: 60% 9% 33% 








scientific activities of SPSSI, and interaction with other members through 
SPSSI as an organization. A clear majority reported that the first three of 
these roles were no source of satisfaction to them (Table 5), and approx- 
imately half reported similarly for the last item about interaction. 

Only forty-nine per cent of SPSSI members find any satisfaction in 
communication and interaction with other members and less than one in 
seven regards this as a fairly important satisfaction to him. This suggests 
that the tie of identification with SPSSI at the ideological leve] does not 
receive as much reinforcement at the interpersonal level as is desirable. 

Most of our members derive their satisfactions from playing a sup- 
porting role to their more active colleagues. A majority do obtain satis- 
faction from each of the three supporting roles—i.e., in backing their col- 
leagues who are carrying on activities which have implications either for 
social action, the advancement of social psychology as a science, or as a 
profession, The majority of respondents who report such gratification 
regard it, however, as of minor importance. The role which was seen as 
fairly important for the respondent’s own satisfaction most often was that 
of giving support to colleagues playing active parts in social action, Ac- 
tivity directed at advancing social psychology as a profession was at the 
bottom of the list. This is consistent with results already reported in 
which SPSSI members were much more concerned about broad social 
values than about trade union functions of the society. 

It is of interest that as large a group as one fourth of our respondents 
report no satisfaction from the passive role of supporting their colleagues 
active in SPSSI affairs. This group either misinterpreted the item about 
giving support to colleagues as implying more activity than being a mem- 
ber, or they do not find it satisfying to be merely supportive. 

Members who reported they derived no satisfaction from the roles 
described were asked if they would like to be able to obtain such satis- 
factions, Some 68 per cent of those, not now finding rewards in active par- 
ticipation in social action or the application of scientific knowledge, would 
like to obtain such satisfaction, Similarly 58 per cent would like to be 
involved in SPSSI’s scientific activities. Very few want to be involved in 
advancing the professional interests of social psychology. There is then a 
widespread desire on the part of SPSSI members for more active partici- 
pation on two fronts: scientific activities and the application of social 
psychology to social problems, 

The more active members as would be expected report more satis- 
faction than the inactive members from participation in SPSSI’s scientific 
and applied ventures, but even for the active group only one role received 
a plurality of votes in the fairly important column—the role of participat- 
ing in the advancement of social psychology as a science. This function 
gives the greatest contrast between the active and inactive groups, with 69 
per cent of the inactives and 19 per cent of the actives obtaining no satis- 
faction from it, Why as many as 31 per cent of the inactives should derive 
some satisfaction from participation is not clear. They may have partici- 
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pated in some degree which was not formalized by committee membership 
or holding an office, or their vicarious identification may have been so 
strong that they felt they had participated. 

The big differences in satisfaction are found between the very active 
and the inactive groups. The intermediate category of activity consists of 
people much like the category of inactives. This reinforces the finding on 
involvement, which indicated that people had to be very active to make 
much difference with respect to involvement. There is just one exception 
to this principle. The rewards from communication and interaction with 
fellow members are directly related to degrees of activity. Of the most 
active group only 18 per cent find no gratification from interaction with 
fellow members, of the intermediate group 36 per cent report no satis- 
faction, and of the inactive group 61 per cent. Participation which is not 
sustained or thorough does not produce greater involvement in some of 
the organization’s goals, but it does produce identification with other 
members, In Table 4 which summarizes the responses on what people 
would miss if SPSSI were dissolved, the intermediate group on activity 
was just as high on mentions of feelings of belonging to a group of like- 
minded people as was the active group, This community of feeling and 
sociometric attraction does not necessarily generalize to an identification 
with the goals of the organization. 


Has SPSSI Changed? 


Part of the reason for the stock taking represented by this study was 
the belief that something has happened to SPSSI to make it a different 
organization from what it was in its early years. Accordingly members 
were asked: “Do you think there have been any appreciable changes in 
the policies and practices of SPSSI since you have been a member?” 
Twenty-two per cent thought there had been changes, 30 per cent did 
not think so and 48 per cent frankly stated they did not know. The large 
percentage of “don’t know” answers is understandable in that most of 
our respondents do not go back to the early days of the society. But what 
is surprising is that one third of our old members, people who joined be- 
fore 1940, give this response. Thirty-two per cent of the old timers and 58 
per cent of the newcomers don’t know enough about what has happened 
to the organization to pass judgment about the fact of change. This lack 
of knowledge is definitely a function of activity. Two thirds of the don’t 
know response in the old group came from inactive members. Of the 
total active group 18 per cent would not give an opinion, as compared 
to 54 per cent of the inactive group. Thus what may seem to be a critical 
problem for the leadership group is not even a question in the minds of 
the inactive members, 

It is also surprising that the majority of those with opinions do not 
believe there has been any appreciable change in the policies and practices 
of the organization. Again belief that changes have occurred is a function 
of activity, with 52 per cent of the actives and 13 per cent of the inactives 
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reporting appreciable changes, If it is the inactives who tend to leave the 
society, it is not so much because they perceive changes in the organization 
as that their inactivity extends to their payment of dues, Of the former 
members in our sample only 11 per cent thought there had been changes 
in the policies and practices of the organization, and 53 per cent thought 
there had been no changes. 

Some members answered the question on change fairly literally by 
saying that the organization had not changed but that the world had. 

Those who perceived some change were asked to specify what the 
change was and how they evaluated it. Of the 69 respondents who gave 
answers, almost half thought it was a decline in militancy and vigor and 
a tendency to compromise and pussy-foot. Most of this group saw it as a 
change for the worse, although a minority either approved or saw both 
good and bad aspects to the change. Another third mentioned a falling 
off in SPSSI’s social action function, and again the tendency was to 
regard this as a weakness. Others commented on the lack of new ideas 
and the loss of a dedicated motivation to the goals of the society. A few 
mentioned an increase in SPSSI’s research and scientific orientation. 
These perceptions of change came almost entirely from members who had 
joined before 1951. The older members were the group who showed the 
most regret about the decline which they noted in the militancy of the 
organization. The numbers of responses are too small to make these dif- 
ferences significant, and again the small N permits little comparison of 
the groups differing in activity. It might be noted in passing, however, 
that the tendency toward compromise is noted and regretted most by the 
group intermediate in their activity. 

In this context of discussing changes in SPSSI, members were also 
asked: “In evaluating the organization as a whole, how do you feel about 
the impact and effectiveness of SPSSI? Are you satisfied with its present 
way of functioning? How does it compare with the past?” The responses 
were difficult to code, because most people did not make this over-all 
evaluation but talked in terms of specific objections or specific advances, 
or referred back to their answers to previous check lists. Two codes were 
imposed on the data: (1) a scale of satisfaction concerning the present 
functioning of SPSSI, and (2) a satisfaction scale comparing present with 
past functioning. The results of these two scales are consistent with the 
findings on the closed question inquiring into specific satisfactions the 
respondents derived from membership. Only a minority on that question 
expressed gratification from active participation in any type of SPSSI 
activity. On the over-all satisfaction scale 32 per cent are on the dissatis- 
fied side with 25 per cent on the satisfied side. Ten per cent are in the 
middle category of being satisfied with some things and dissatisfied with 
others, and 33 per cent did not give a codable answer. The age groupings 
do not differ essentially in their distribution of replies, save that the 
youngest group has more people in the intermediate, pro-con category. 
Activity does not make the expected difference, Both the actives and in- 
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actives have the same proportion of dissatisfied members, but the actives 
also have more people in the satisfied categories. The reason for this lack 
of relation between activity and satisfaction with the functioning of the 
organization may lie, not in the gratification the individual himself 
derives, but in the standards he has for the organization. Thus, while an 
active member may find his participation rewarding, he may be dissatis- 
fied with the functioning of the society because it does not meet his stand- 
ards for what should be done. 

The scale comparing the present with the past shows the same 
tendency for people to feel that the society is not having the impact it 
should. Although a majority did not answer, since they did not know 
about SPSSI in the days before they were members, only sixteen per cent 
felt that the society was doing as good or better a job now than it did in 
the past. Eleven per cent thought it was not as good a job, but as good as 
could be expected under the changed circumstances, And fourteen per 
cent felt definitely that a poorer job was being done now than in the 
past. The most critical group is the most active group, in which 36 per 
cent report a definitely poorer job now than in the past. Again it is the 
leadership grroup which is most sensitive to the changes which have’ 
occurred, which feels they are for the worse, and which thinks SPSSI is 
not functioning as effectively now as it did in the past. 

To give members ample opportunity to talk positively about what 
they have observed during the period of their own membership in the 
society they were asked: “On the positive side, what advances do you feel 
SPSSI has made since you have been a member?” Forty-five per cent of 
the entire sample could think of no advances worth recording. In other 
words almost half of our members, either because they are uninformed or 
because they are not enthusiastic about SPSSI activities, can see no prog- 
ress in any aspect of the work of the organization, The only sub-group 
which differs from the total sample is the very active group, and here 75 
per cent report some advances. Again the group who have been partly 
active are more like the inactives than the actives. The advances reported 
by the entire sample in order of frequency follow: (1) publications, (2) 
effective social action, especially in the area of academic freedom and 
civil rights, (3) stimulation of research on important social issues, (4) be- 
coming a more responsible, reasonable, and stable organization, and (5) 
gaining acceptance for social psychology. Publications were regarded as 
the area of greatest advance by one in every four SPSSI members. It 
headed the frequency rank order list for all sub-groups save the very 
active members. This group put effective social action in first place. 


Specific Evaluation of Functions SPSSI Performs 


We have already considered the emphasis members would like to see 
SPSSI give to eleven functions which were the most frequently mentioned 
SPSSI activities in the pretest (see Table 3). In addition to checking the 
emphasis which they would like to see SPSSI give to each function, re- 
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spondents were also asked to indicate how well each function was now 
being carried on, Unfortunately the scale had only three alternatives: 
not at all, poorly, and well, A number of members who checked the 
middle category indicated they meant something between poorly and 
well—they did not think the organization was doing poorly with respect 
to a given activity, but on the other hand they did not think it was doing 
well enough. Table 3, therefore, overstates the critical aspect of the respond- 
ents’ evaluations, A majority of our members see the society as performing 
four functions well. Moreover, two of these functions, the encouragement 
and conduct of research on important social issues and problems and 
the development of social psychology as a science, are the types of activity 
to which members would like the organization to give great emphasis. 
These functions have consistently appeared throughout the questionnaire 
as the central roles SPSSI should play, Seventy-two per cent of our re- 
spondents thought that the society was carrying out its scientific activities 
well and 57 per cent felt similarly about the stimulation and conduct of 
research on important social problems. In addition 72 per cent were 
unequivocal in their approval of SPSSI’s performance in protecting and 
aiding members in their rights as citizens and members of the academic 
profession—another important function of the society. Fifty-two per cent 
thought we were doing well in contributing to the orientation of the APA 
toward democratic values, though this is not seen as commonly as the 
previous three activities as worthy of heavy emphasis. Functions to which 
the majority do not want a great deal of emphasis given are also seen as 
functions we are not doing too well, such as direct attempts to influence 
social action and helping to define and gain acceptance for the role of 
social psychology in society. Areas to which people would like the society 
to give attention and which they feel are not being handled too well in- 
clude the communication of research findings to practitioners and the 
public, a clearing house for research with practical social implications, the 
stimulation of interdisciplinary approaches, and the initiation of research 
in areas not already investigated. 

The greater critical standards of the active group are again in evi- 
dence. This group thinks we are not doing as well as do other members 
with respect to six of the functions, but is more optimistic about three 
types of activity. The biggest differences between the leadership group 
and other sub-groups occur in a less favorable evaluation of the stimula- 
tion of research on social problems, the direct influencing of social action, 
protecting and aiding our members as citizens and members of the pro- 
fession, and initiating research in areas not already investigated, The 
leadership group is more favorable than the other groups in their evalu- 
ation of our contribution to the APA orientation toward democratic social 
values. And again the group which has been partially active is much more 
like the inactive group than like the very active group, The younger 
members are inclined to think we do less well than our old members on 
communication functions, such as serving as a clearing house for research 
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with social implications, getting our findings to practitioners and the pub- 
lic, and stimulating interdisciplinary approaches, This may be due to the 
greater knowledge which the older members may have about what SPSSI 
has actually attempted along these lines, or it may be that these are activi- 
ties more important to the young than the old members, This latter in- 
terpretation has some support in the tendency for the younger people to 
give greater emphasis to these activities, 

Among former members the evaluation of these eleven functions is 
more favorable than among present members, Forty-five per cent did not 
feel well enough informed to answer the question, but of those who did, 
the figures give a picture of a more effective organization than would be 
obtained from our present members. It may be that from their standpoint 
we were too effective, but it is more likely that departed members think 
well of the society but have become occupied in other pursuits. 


Factors Affecting the Effectiveness of SPSSI 


Members were asked to assess the importance of various factors in 
their influence upon SPSSI’s effectiveness, The first set of factors con- 
cerned possible changes which have occurred in American society during 
the past twenty years. Respondents were first asked to indicate if they 
thought the change described in the item had occurred, and if so, 
whether it was related to SPSSI functioning. Of the seven changes which 
were listed, the majority of our members were in agreement that: six had 
actually taken place (Table 6). The seventh item suggested that there 
had been an increase in appeal for social actionists of political and other 
organizations as agencies for producing social change (the APA for ex- 
ample), but 55 per cent of our respondents rejected this possibility, The 
greatest agreement was found on the belief in a long-time trend toward 
conformity, with 87 per cent accepting this view, and on the statement 
concerning the decline in left-wing ideology in the United States, with 88 
per cent endorsing this conception. About six out of ten felt that there 
had been a decline in immediate, close and apparently soluble problems, 
that there had been a decline in controversial social issues, and that we 
were moving from a society of classes with different economic interests to 
a mass bureaucracy. Three out of four accepted the Riesman thesis of the 
growing other-directness in our culture, with the decline of liberals with 
their own internally based convictions, 

Though there was good agreement about these trends, there was 
more division about whether or not these trends were related to the func- 
tioning of our organization. The one trend which was seen as affecting 
SPSSI by more members than any other was the increase in conformity 
pressures, with 64 per cent of those who believed there was such a trend 
saying that it affected SPSSI. The other factors regarded as relevant to 
SPSSI by over fifty per cent were the decline in immediate, close, and 
appparently soluble problems, the decline in left-wing ideology, and the 
growing other-directness of the culture. 
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TABLE 6 
SocreETAL Factors AFFECTING SPSSI FuNcTIONING 





Middle 
Gener- 
ation 


All 
Members 


Some 


Young Old Active Activity Inactive 





Change has 
occurred 
Yes... 


No.. 


Related to SPSSI 


Change has 
occurred 


ee 


Related to SPSSI 


Change has 
occurred 


Change has 

occurred 
re 

| 


Related to SPSSI 
Ce 
i. ae 


Change has 
occurred 


WO e se Saeslcad-s 


Related to SPSSI 
"ICE 


ree 


Change has 
occurred 
PON sies 


No. 


Related to SPSSI 
ves. 


Nat ssc. 


Change has 
occurred 


Related to SPSSI 
Ps 5200's a6 


je 


An increase in conformity pressures since the early thirties which makes the 
expression of minority views unsafe. Though McCarthyism has abated, there is 
a long-time trend toward conformity. 
9167 kere, 8307, 
91% ‘ 


17% 


87% 


13% 


94% 84% 
6% 16% 


62% 
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38% 


62% 
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38% 


64% 


83% 
36% 


Oy 
17% 


74% 


26% 


The growing other-directedness in our culture and the consequent decline of the 
liberal with his own internal convictions. 
78% 73% 68% 71% 
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29% 
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21% 44% 
A decline in immediate, close, and apparently soluble social problems like depression 
and a ment. 
56% 61% 
39% 


44% 
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LS g anes pend’ 
51% 48% 32% 37% 
A decline in controversial social issues based upon differing social philosophies. 

: or example, the major political parties are not in essential disagreement about 


domestic policy 
61% 
39% 


65% 
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61% 54% 5% 56% 
More generally a shift from a society of classes with different economic interests 
and ideology to a mass bureaucracy, with a replacement of an economic-political 
dynamic with a bureaucratic-professional dynamic. 
59% 64% 63% 63% 
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The differences between sub-groups in our sample are consistent, 


and indicate 


that older members are more inclined to give weight to 


most of the social changes as influential with respect to SPSSI functioning. 
It is not so much that more of the older group believe that such changes 
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have occurred, as that those who do are more likely to see them as relevant 
to SPSSI. The active group behaves somewhat like the old group but not 
as much so. On the question of the decline in immediate, close, and ap- 
parently soluble social problems, the old group is not only inclined to give 
it greater weight as having some influence on SPSSI than is the younger 
group but more old than young members believe this decline to be a fact. 

In this connection one charter member summed up his over-all re- 
actions as follows: “I have been with SPSSI since the beginning and I 
believe in what it started out to be. It was a child of the depression and 
it made sense to those of us who lived through the depression. The 
youngsters of today are faced with threats of a different kind. My feeling 
is that we should turn SPSSI over to them. If they think they can work 
through SPSSI, well and good. If not, let’s allow SPSSI to fold. I am 
against perpetuating an organization just for the sake of perpetuating an 
organization.” 

Shifting from factors at the societal level the questionnaire asked 
about social forces within the profession and related professions which 
might be related to SPSSI functioning. Again people were first asked to 
check whether they thought a given situation existed, and, then, to in- 
dicate whether they saw it as a major, a minor, or a negligible factor for 
SPSSI. Finally, they were asked to check if they thought the situation 
could and should be remedied. Of the six situations listed, one stood out 
clearly as a correct assessment for the majority of our members—the over- 
organization of modern academic life and the sheer number of involve- 
ments of the average professional person. Sixty per cent agreed that this 
was true, and of this number six out of ten thought it was a major factor 
related to the functioning of SPSSI. A third regarded it as a minor 
factor and only six per cent thought it negligible. And one in three was 
sufficiently optimistic to think it could be remedied. 

Almost half the responding group were of the opinion that there 
had been lack of progress and theoretical advances in social psychology in 
dealing with large problems and social issues. And 55 per cent of this 
group thought this was a major factor for SPSSI. A little less than half 
of the respondents agreed that SPSSI’s old activities had been taken over 
by other groups and organizations, and a similar proportion were of the 
opinion that general psychology had expanded to include much of social 
psychology. But only about one third of these groups regarded such trends 
as factors of major import for our organization, Forty-two per cent were 
of the view that the replacement of leftist and liberal doctrines by group 
work concepts had left us without clear-cut symbols and programs for 
social action. Of this number 48 per cent thought it was of major import 
and 42 per cent of minor consequence. 

On all six trends there is an age differential, with more older than 
younger members agreeing on the existence of the condition described. 
For example, 65 per cent of the old group, 45 per cent of the middle gen- 
eration, and 31 per cent of the young group believe that we lack clear-cut 
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symbols and programs of action since group work concepts of individual 
participation and small group process have replaced liberal and leftist 
doctrines. The factor that received the least support of any of the six 
listed in the questionnaire was the arrival of social psychology, and hence 
the lack of need for an organization to protect it, But this was because 
only 15 per cent of the younger generation checked it. Fifty-one per cent 
of the old timers and one third of the middle generation thought this 
was SO. 

Former members are like present members in evaluating the impact 
of social forces in the professional field upon SPSSI, with two exceptions. 
The overwhelming majority who answered the question thought that the 
sheer number of involvements of the professional person in an over- 
organized academic life was very significantly related to SPSSI function- 
ing, They also gave a relatively heavier vote than did present members to 
the expansion of general psychology to include social psychology. 

Finally, respondents were asked to indicate the factors they thought 
were related to SPSSI’s operations at the level of SPSSI organization and 
leadership. The two factors to which almost two thirds of our members 
subscribed as characteristic of the organization were: (a) the in-breeding 
of leadership with two or three university centers monopolizing the im- 
portant positions and activities, and (b) the over-centralization of the 
organization with little grass roots participation (Table 7). Of the people 
accepting these criticisms, 72 per cent thought the lack of grass roots 
participation was a major factor in our problems and 58 per cent felt the 
same way about inbreeding. Almost one half the sample agreed that there 
was a real problem of leadership succession, with no adequate replace- 
ment of early militant leaders. The failure of SPSSI to keep pace with the 
times and formulate and take vigorous stands on contemporary problems 
was accepted as a correct assessment by 44 per cent, and two thirds of 
this group regarded this as a major factor in SPSSI functioning. Only a 
third of our respondents, however, thought SPSSI could be criticized for 
its failure to promote and carry through research activities, and to pro- 
vide help to its members for scientific activities that is not provided better 
by the APA. 

In general there is more agreement among the groupings based on 
age and activity in SPSSI on criticism at the organizational level than at 
the level of social forces in the professional field, Old and young members 
do not vary greatly in their acceptance of descriptions of factors affecting 
the organization, but there is a tendency for old members to see these 
factors as minor rather than major in their impact upon the society. The 
same tendency is found among the most active group. The leaders of 
SPSSI may want to note that the leadership group views participation 
and centralization as less serious in import than do the majority of in- 
active members. 

The results from former members give added weight to the patterns 
found among inactive members. People who have left the organization 
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TABLE 7 
FACTORS WITHIN SPSSI AFFECTING 1Ts FUNCTIONING 





Middle 
Gener- Some All 
Young ation Old Active Activity Inactive Members 





SPSSI'’s failure to keep pace with the times, to formulate the issues of the day, 
and to take a vigorous stand on contemporary problems. 
Condition does exist 40% 49% 46% y, 42% 


In SPSSI function- 
ing it is: 
A major factor 65% , { 61% 
A minor factor 31% / 2 J y 31% 
Negligible G C 79 % 8% 


Can and should be 
remedied % ) , y 89% 


The problem of leadership succession with no adequate replacement of early 
militant leaders 


Condition does exist 42% 56% 46% 54% 43% 49% 48% 


In SPSSI function- 
ing it is: 
A major factor 60% iy 27% 59% 63% 
A minor factor 27% 32% 60% 38% 27% 
Negligible 13% 5% 8% 13% % 10% 


Can and should be 


remedied 90% 61% % 62% 64% 77% 


Its failure to gaa and carry through research activ ities 
Condition does exist 36% 42% 37% 61% 53% 


In SPSSI function- 
ing it is: 
A major factor 58% 45% 28% ‘ B% 53% 46% 
A minor factor 36% 48% 59% 26% 1 38% 
Negligible 5% 70 24% 89 W/ 16% 


Can and should be 
remedied 93% 71% 63% 46% 5¢ 7% 77% 


Its failure to provide any help to its members in their scientific activities that is 
not provided better by the APA (journal outlets, programs at conventions, etc.). 
Condition does exist 31% 35% 33% 25% 45% 30% 33% 


In SPSSI function- 
ing it is: 
A major factor 47% 2% 29% 
A minor factor 38% 27% 53% 29% 
Negligible 5% C 42% 


Can and should be 
remedied 87% 90% 9% 43% 48% 89% 


Organization is too centralized with little grass roots participation 
Condition does exist 67% 60% 57% 46% 60% 65% 


In SPSSI function- 
ing it is: 
A major factor 76% ( 
A minor factor 19% 14% 46% 
Negligible 5% 9% 5% 
Can and should be 
remedied 100% 90% 60% 58% 88% 100% 
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The in-breeding of leadership with two or three university centers monopolizing 
the important positions and activities. 
Condition does exist 60% 70% 62% 61% 70% 3% 64% 


In SPSSI function- 
ing it is: 
A major factor 
A minor factor 
Negligible 


Can and should be 
remedied 








concentrate their criticism on failure of the society to involve members 
and obtain widespread participation, and on the in-breeding of leadership. 
Two thirds of those who answered the question agreed with these criti- 
cisms whereas only one fourth felt SPSSI had failed to keep pace with 
the times in the vigorous formulation of social issues, And more of them 
gave the participation factor as a reason for leaving SPSSI than gave any 
other reason at this level of organizational functioning, 

In the assessment of factors related to SPSSI functioning at these 
three levels, there is a tendency to give more emphasis to forces at the 
societal level than at the organizational level within SPSST itself. Social 
forces at the level of the profession fall between the two. It is easier to 
criticize the world than to indulge in self-criticism, but it may well be that 
the membership is correct in recognizing that what has happened to 
SPSSI has resulted more from external than internal forces. 


Why Members Leave SPSSI 


Of the 311 members we have lost since 1951, almost three fourths 
(73%) did not resign but were dropped from membership for non-pay- 
ment of dues, Other evidence also indicates that this group was essentially 
passive as members of SPSSI, and was not too dissimilar from many of 
our present inactives. 

In many cases this inactivity carried over to the point where they did 
not write a check for their dues for two consecutive years, In fact, three of 
our respondents thought they were still in SPSSI and pointed out that 
this particular questionnaire form did not apply to them. Of the 55 
returns, 23 said that SPSSI has a good chance for regaining their mem- 
bership, 14 answered in the negative, and 18 would not commit them- 
selves. Four replied, in essence, that “action research wins again, and 
please send reapplication blanks.” Most people do not leave because 
of active disaffection. The minority who feel strongly about some failing 
of SPSSI tend to stay in the organization. There were only two respond- 
ents who left because they found the organization too radical. And a few 
left because they found it too conservative. But by and large, members 
drifted away because of other involvements and because SPSSI did not 
actively satisfy their needs. One member made the interesting point that 
he would rejoin if we had a category of inactive members. “TI really wish,” 
he wrote, “that you had a category of irresponsible, non-participating 
membership. I would join it. I quit because I felt membership implied 
performance and I have no time.” He was perhaps more realistic than 
many of us about the character of a large voluntary organization, which 
needs both an active core and a large group of supporting members who 
can be mobilized in times of crisis. Another former member pointed out 
that he was in sympathy with SPSSI’s goals and could work as effectively 
toward these goals outside the organization, but if these goals were 
threatened he would return to the organization immediately, 

In the same vein in commenting on the question whether they 
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thought SPSSI should disband, two former members said they would 
rejoin if this would prevent the dissolution of SPSSI. 

The characterization of our ex-members as essentially more passive 
about SPSSI’s functions receives partial support from their pattern of 
activity while they were in SPSSI. Eighty-one per cent had been com- 
pletely inactive, 15 per cent had taken some part in SPSSI’s activities, 
and 4 per cent had been very active. The comparable figures for present 
members would be inactive 66 per cent, partially active 24 per cent, and 
very active 10 per cent. The differences are not great, but then both dis- 
tributions are loaded on the inactive side. 

Of the departed members, 68 per cent are in the APA and 32 per 
cent are not. This is a higher percentage of non-APA people than we 
have in SPSSI at present (23 per cent), but it includes both non-psychol- 
ogists and psychologists who have dropped out of the APA. 

Former members were asked directly about their reasons for leaving 
SPSSI through a check list to which they could respond by indicating 
major, minor, and no importance for each of six reasons, The most fre- 
quently checked reason of major importance was “no real disagreement 
with; SPSSI but greater involvement in other interests and activities.” 
Thirty-one out of the 55 former members gave this reason. Fourteen 
shifted their major interests to other areas of psychology or withdrew 
from the field. Nine found themselves in disagreement with SPSSI’s 
activities and four with the way the organization was run. Only six found 
themselves in disagreement with SPSSI’s goals and objectives. Some 
sociologists resigned upon the formation of the SSSP. 

About ten people who did not answer this question indicated in 
earlier comments that their involvement had always been very marginal. 
One sociologist wrote “Psychology is not my major interest. I feel that 
keeping up with statistics, and demography, is all I can do, I admire you 
from afar.” Another more marginal person stated frankly that he didn’t, 
any more know why he had left than why he had joined. 

The comments of former members indicate no common vigorous 
dissent. Four people wanted us to get rid of the radical element. Five 
wanted us to be less conservative and to take more militant stands on 
social issues, But one line of comment was of particular interest. It came 
from the people who want scientific activities clearly separated from social 
reform. Unlike the great majority of our members who are all for science 
and at the same time all for a social value orientation, this group would 
prefer to have scientific and action roles carried by separate organizations. 
Some of them would like us to integrate with Division 8 for the pursuit of 
scientific activities and to join action groups of our liking outside the 
APA. Though this position is that of a small minority, it may represent a 
trend because it is commonly expressed by the present generation of 
graduate students in social psychology. It is related to the reluctance of 
our members to have SPSSI make direct attempts at influencing social 
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action and to the desire to build up our scientific activities as much as 
possible, 

The general interpretation suggested for why members leave SPSSI 
is borne out by answers to the question “Do you think there were any 
appreciable changes in the policy and practices of SPSSI during the years 
in which you were a member?” Only eleven per cent of former members 
answered in the affirmative; fifty-three per cent thought there had been 
no changes, and 36 per cent did not know. Very few offered any com- 
ments about what they would have preferred in the way of organization 
activity. Five would have preferred more social action, and six would 
have preferred less social action and more scientific study of social prob- 
lems, And some commented that SPSSI was all right, but their own 
interests had shifted. 

We have already called attention to the results of Table 3, in which 
the former members who did evaluate SPSSI functioning were if anything 
more favorable than present members, There was, however, a large “No 
answer” group among them, ranging from 33 to 42 per cent depending 
upon the item, Thus, over a third of the former members were too remote 
from the activities of the society to have much of an opinion about what 
was going on. 

When presented with a check list of activities on which they might 
have liked more emphasis, former members gave top place in frequency 
of mention to the encouragement of research on important social prob- 
lems, communication of research findings to the public, initiating research 
in areas not already investigated, and the development of the scientific 
activities of the society. Four functions drew as many votes for de- 
emphasis as for increased emphasis. For example, eight respondents 
thought SPSSI gave too much emphasis to the protection of members as 
citizens and members of the academic profession—these people are ex- 
ceptions to the general rule that resignations were an extension of inac- 
tivity or a shift of professional interest rather than a basic disagreement 
with other SPSSI members. 

In the consideration of factors related to SPSSI functioning, ex- 
members were asked whether any of the factors either at the level of the 
organization or at the level of the profession contributed to their leaving 
SPSSI. Thirteen respondents did indicate that the in-breeding of leader- 
ship and the monopolizing of important positions and activities by two 
or three university centers were factors in discontinuing their membership. 
Ten placed the failure of officers to obtain wide-spread participation in 
this category. At the level of forces in the profession, 17 blamed the over- 
organization of modern academic life, and ten blamed the lack of prog- 
ress and theoretical advance in social psychology in dealing with larger 
problems and social issues for their leaving SPSSI. 

The same favorable attitude toward SPSSI among its ex-members 
was apparent when they were asked if SPSSI should disband. Only three 





respondents said Yes and 27 said No, with 25 not commenting. A fre- 
quent comment was that this decision was obviously one for present mem- 
bers to make. That it would not be too difficult for many former members 
to rejoin appeared in their answers to the question “Do you feel that 
SPSSI has any chance of regaining your membership and participation?” 
The remote or apathetic third did not answer. A fourth thought not, 
either because of other involvements or because of more active discontent 
with SPSSI. But 42 per cent thought they might rejoin, and almost half 
of this sub-group are willing to work toward changes they would like to 
see made in the society. 


Why People Join SPSSI 

Respondents who had joined SPSSI within the past three years were 
asked to indicate the importance first of some basic or background factors 
in their joining and second the importance of some immediate or precipi- 
tating factors. The two basic reasons which were most commonly regarded 
as of major importance were (a) SPSSI’s interest in social action and 
controversial issues and (b) SPSSI’s interest in the application of social 
psychological knowledge to social problems (Table 8). Three fourths of 
our new members are still attracted by SPSSI’s old appeal of being 
oriented toward social values. A third also said they were influenced by 


TABLE 8 
REASONS FOR JorninGc SPSSI 





IMPORTANCE No Number of 
Major Minor No Answer Respondents 





Basic Factors 


SPSSI’s interest in social action 
and controversial social issues ... 


SPSSI’s interest in the sretien- 
tion of social psychological knowl- 
edge to social problems 


SPSSI’s role in advancing social 
psychology as a profession....... 


SPSSI’s role in ne: ga social 
psychology as a science.. ; 


IMMEDIATE OR PRECIPITATING Factors 
Participation in some SPSSI 
activity 


Reading some SPSSI publication 
Desire to enter into some e- 
ular SPSSI activity. ; ; 
Being asked to join by a member. 
Wanting to join the APA and 
selecting SPSSI as the most 
appropriate division 


Attending SPSSI programs and 
sessions at APA meetings 


My friends were joining or were 
already members... . 





SPSSI’s role in advancing social psychology as a science. The least popu- 
lar reason (19%) was our role in advancing social psychology as a 
profession. In spite of the great prestige of theoretical models and pure 
science, SPSSI still stands for an interest in contemporary social problems 
and the use of scientific knowledge in their solution, both among our old 
members and the people we are attracting to the organization. This may 
mean we are losing some of the best youngsters being turned out by gradu- 
ate schools who regard the Journal of Social Issues as a low-level journal 
and who view other SPSSI activities from the same perspective. Whether 
or not this is true, the society has a basic homogeneity in terms of the 
commonly accepted goals of its members, 

The immediate or precipitating factor which is mentioned most 
often as of major importance in joining is being asked by a member. This 
accords with the findings of a number of studies which indicate the effec- 
tiveness of personal contact in influencing behavior. Many people may be 
in general sympathy with the aims of SPSSI, but unless they are directly 
approached they may postpone action indefinitely. The chances are that 
the 34 per cent in this category is an underestimate, since it is not the 
most socially acceptable answer. Reading some SPSSI publication was 
given importance by 26 per cent of the group. We have not been too 
successful in using SPSSI activities to interest’ potential members. Only 
six per cent gave this as an important reason. 


The Potential for Activity among SPSSI Members 


The major problem for SPSSI is the contrast between the commu- 
nity of feeling among members and the good will toward the organization, 
on the one hand, and the great lack of participation in SPSSI affairs in 
the perception of the membership. Whether the relative inactivity of 
members is due to a lack of opportunity to participate, or whether it is 
a lack of effective motivation on the part of harassed, over-committed 
members, or whether both factors are present and reinforce one another 
is not clear. The results of this study indirectly support the third inter- 
pretation, Inactive members are unrealistic in wanting SPSSI to do 
everything and at times show a passivity that would suggest they are often 
willing to let the next fellow do it, But the very fact that the lack of op- 
portunity to participate is resented and that members clamor for a chance 
to be more active suggests that the first factor is also operative. The evi- 
dence for this desire by members to play a more active role comes from 
the following question: “Are there any social issues or problems at the 
present time which interest you to the extent that you would be willing to 
give time and effort to their solution?” Eighty-two per cent of our re- 
spondents answered in the affirmative, They were then asked “What are 
these problems and issues?” and “Would you want to work through 
SPSSI on any of these issues and problems?” Of the 251 people who would 
give time and effort to a social problem or issue, 84 per cent said they 
would want to work through SPSSI. 
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One can hardly regard an organization as withering away when so 
large a proportion of its membership is willing to devote time and energy 
to helping it implement its goals. Granted that our returns are not repre- 
sentative of our total membership, since it took a fair amount of motiva- 
tion to plough through the long questionnaire, they still indicate an enor- 
mous potential for vigorous activity among the membership, And encour- 
agingly there was a tendency for more younger than older members to say 
that they wanted to be involved in research or activity toward solving 
some social problem. And the most active group shows no sign of a tired 
leadership. More of them (but not significantly more statistically) are 
willing to take on new tasks for the society, Among our old members it is 
the inactive group that is most reluctant to engage in SPSSI activity. The 
inactives among the young present a different picture. In other words, 


TABLE 9 
IssUES AND PROBLEMS ON WHICH MEMBERS 
Woutp Give Time AND EFForRT 





Middle 
Gener- Some All 
Young ation Active Activity Inactive Members 





1. Race relations: 
integration in north 

and south, minority 
group problems 35% 


2. International 
problems: peace and 

war, nationalism, 

atomic bomb 30% 


3. Social aspects of 
mental health 
problems 18% 


4. Academic freedom, 
civil liberties 17% 
5. Conformity pres- 
sures: anti-intellec- 
tualism, political 

apathy 18% 


6. Democratic skills, 
interpersonal rela- 

tions, values 16% 
7. Role of religion 7% 
8. Utilization of re- 
search findings; role 

of researcher 

9. Public education 


10. Training social 
psychologists 


11. Industrial con- 
flict and economic 
questions 


Other 


No answer 





Number of 
respondents 





the old timers who have never been really active are not a good bet for 
participation at this point, but the inactive members who have joined 
since 1951 want to be involved. 

Members vary widely in the problems in which they are interested 
(Table 9). Thirty-nine per cent are concerned about some aspect of 
minority group problems, desegregation in the south or integration in the 
north; thirty per cent would like to work in the field of national and interna- 
tional tensions and aspects of peace and conflict resolution. Social aspects 
of mental health problems are suggested by 17 per cent of our members. 
Sixteen per cent emphasize academic freedom and civil liberties, and an- 
other fifteen per cent want to concentrate on problems of political apathy, 
conformity pressures, and anti-intellectualism, Thirteen per cent want to 
approach the problem of democratic values from a psychological rather 
than political or economic perspective. Public education, utilization of 
research findings, the role of the scientist, the role of religion, family 
relationships, disaster research, the training of social psychologists, social 
aspects of conservation problems, the sociology of law, creativity in human 
affairs were all mentioned by more than one respondent. Recognition of 
the change in social issues from the early years of the society is indicated 
in the fact that only nine per cent mentioned industrial conflict or some 
aspect of economic issues, There is no dearth of issues which interest our 
members to the extent that they would like to participate in some form of 
research or social action looking to their solution. But desegregation and 
international tension are the focal points for rallying a goodly group of 
members. 

There are only minor differences between age and activity groups in 
the issues they want to work on, The newer and less active groups show 
more interest in the role of religion and in social aspects of mental health 
and in psychological aspects of democratic functioning than do the active 
and older members. And the new members showed some tendency in their 
specific formulations to spread more widely over topics than did the older 
members. 


Summary of Findings 


1. There is a high degree of agreement among SPSSI members about 
the ideological goals of the organization. The overwhelming majority of 
our members want the society to be active in research on important social 
problems, on the communication of research results to the public and to 
practitioners, and to develop social psychology as a science, They do not 
want the organization to avoid controversy, they do not want to separate 
the roles of science and the application of science into two distinct organi- 
zations, They are willing to tolerate the possible ambiguities in these two 
roles, and they seem to relish the interaction of these two functions. There 
is little indication that the ideology of SPSSI has been diluted by the 
generation who were not in their adult years during the depression period 
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of SPSSI’s founding. No matter when members entered, or how active 
they are, they see essentially the same aims and functions for SPSSI. 

2. Members see SPSSI as having essentially different functions than 
the other divisions of APA, They want SPSSI to continue its orientation 
toward social values. There is little feeling that we should integrate with 
Division 8. 

3. The common ideological orientation does not include the goal of 
advancing social psychology as a profession, Some members favor this, 
but by and large our respondents feel that social psychology has arrived. 
What they like about our society is that it is not a trade association. There 
is an undertone of dedication to social goals. 

4. For many members, however, the ideological aims of SPSSI have 
little substance in their own actions, They have given passive rather than 
active support to SPSSI enterprises. They have been too involved in other 
groups and in their own professional careers to take the initiative in par- 
ticipating in SPSSI activities, What they would miss the most, if the or- 
ganization were to dissolve, would be its publications, 

There is a wide and perhaps deep reservoir of motivation among 
members which SPSSI has not been able to tap. The great majority of 
our respondents would devote time and energy to the study of social issues 
of their choosing and would work through SPSSI to do this. 

6. The critical problem seems to be one of leadership succession and 
wider participation, There is widespread criticism of the leadership for 
not involving the membership, and similar objection to in-breeding with 
two or three university centers monopolizing positions of leadership and 
responsibility. The facts of the matter are that leadership positions have 
been dominated by a fairly small group of fairly old members. In other 
organizations such elder statesmen may give wisdom and stability to the 
group, but SPSSI is an organization which needs the vigor and the 
creativity of youth. 

There is no sharp focus to the social value orientation of SPSSI 
members as a group. The social issues in which they are interested range 
over a variety of topics. Minority group problems and desegregation head 
the list, but even here people are interested in various aspects of the over- 
all problem. There is little indication of the type of formulation which 
would stimulate a large group of people to work cooperatively toward the 
same objectives, A singleness of purpose and approach is not desirable in 
a scientific group, but it has advantages in an organization with some in- 
terest in social action. 

8. There is some indication that SPSSI members are more interested 
in demonstrating that social problems can be tackled through scientific 
methods than they are with seeing a problem through to solution, They 
are less enthusiastic about direct attempts to influence social action than 
they are about research. In other words, they handle the conflict between 
science and values by groping toward a limited role for the social psychol- 
ogist. This may well be a highly desirable objective, and one could predict 
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that the trend will be toward defining this role more carefully and narrow- 
ing it for the future activities of the society. 

9. Dissatisfaction with involvement in SPSSI activities is somewhat 
greater than satisfaction. Only a minority report any specific satisfaction of 
fairly great importance to them from particular SPSSI activities, Never- 
theless most members attach high value to the organization and want it 
to continue. 

10. The very active members derive the most satisfaction from mem- 
bership, but there is no difference in degree of satisfaction between the 
partially active and the inactive, 

11. Satisfaction derived from interpersonal contact among SPSSI 
members does not seem to generalize very readily to SPSSI’s ideological 
goals. 

12. The publication activity of SPSSI is salient in the thinking of 
its members. It is regarded as the area in which SPSSI has made ad- 
vances, It is one of the activities which would be missed the most if 
SPSSI were to dissolve. 

13. Most of our losses in membership seem to result from the passive 
members drifting away rather than from active disaffection, 

14. There is a feeling among almost half the members that there has 
been a lack of progress and theoretical advance in social psychology in 
dealing with larger problems and social issues. Moreover, of those who 
hold this belief, some 55 per cent regard it as a major factor affecting the 
functioning of SPSSI. 

15. Over three fourths of SPSSI members believe that the follow- 
ing changes have occurred in American society, and a majority believe 
they are related to SPSSI’s functioning: 

a. A long time trend in conformity pressures which makes the ex- 

pression of minority views unsafe. 

b. A growing other-directedness in our culture and the consequent 

decline of the liberal with his own internal convictions, 

c. A decline in left-wing ideology. 

16. A majority also believe that there has been a decline in imme- 
diate, close, and apparently soluble social problems like depression and 
unemployment, a decline in controversial social issues based upon differ- 
ing social philosophies, and a shift from a society of social classes to a 
mass bureaucratic society. But only in the case of the decline in imme- 
diately soluble problems do the majority believe the trend bears a rela- 
tionship to SPSSI’s functioning. 


Conclusions and Interpretations 


1. The meaning of membership in many voluntary organizations is 
largely symbolic. The individual is attracted to an organization which 
symbolizes his values. Older social psychology oversimplified this organi- 
zational tie in emphasizing group self-interest; the present-day trend 
oversimplifies it in its stress upon interpersonal or sociometric attractive- 
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ness, The individual is drawn to groups of people of similar interests to 
his own and to groups containing personalities he likes. But there is a 
more general orientation which diffuses these more specific factors, 
namely the symbolic value of the group, its charisma. “This is the group 
whose goals express my values and where people of my type of thinking 
and feeling belong.” Thus the member does not have to evaluate each 
activity of the organization in terms of his own self-interest, nor does he 
even have to be knowledgeable about many of its specific activities, nor 
does he have to like all of its personalities to have confidence in its values 
and general purposes. 

The members of SPSSI are held to it by this symbolic affective bond. 
Their knowledge and evaluation of its specific activities do not summate 
to account for their commitment to it. The belief in its distinctive role in 
APA, for example, is not based upon a bill of particulars in an objective 
assessment of the situation. Such an assessment might find less difference 
between the APA and SPSSI than our members report. But our members 
are expressing their general confidence in the values which SPSSI repre- 
sents. This may also be the reason why members are not troubled about 
any difficulties in SPSSI carrying out the dual functions of developing 
science and realizing democratic values. Both of these functions are em- 
braced by the general favorable value they hold. The development of sci- 
ence and the utilization of science for attaining democratic goals are part 
of their democratic ideology. 

2. The specific activities of an organization are important in the 
reinforcement of the symbolic affective tie to the organization, but this 
reinforcement need be maintained at only some minimum level to keep 
the organization alive and fairly vigorous. Thus most of SPSSI’s members 
could report no advances by the organization since they had become 
members; membership satisfaction from the society’s activities was not 
high; and yet in spite of this lack of heavy reinforcement from SPSSI’s 
programs of activity, most of the members attach high value to the or- 
ganization and want it to continue. 

3. If the motivational strength of the organization receives less sup- 
port from the activities of the society than it did in the early years, then 
it is probably drawing fairly heavily upon social forces outside the organi- 
zation. People bring to the organization both their value orientation 
derived from growing up in our culture and their current needs created 
by current social forces. 

In assessing social trends our members as social psychologists are im- 
pressed by shifts in social structure and changes in ideology which may 
affect the future of SPSSI. On the negative side it is possible that the new 
generation of social scientists will be less concerned with the realization 
of democratic ideals through minority group movements and more de- 
voted to their own advancement as organization men within the bureau- 
cratic structure of their professions. Group involvement of a profession to 


achieve broad social goals may be replaced by a narrow bureaucratic 
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trade unionism, concerned with individual professional advancement and 
the protection and enhancement of the special interests of the group. 

This, however, is far from a complete picture. On the positive side 
there are the forces within society which emphasize the interdependence 
of human beings and which bring all professional and occupational mem- 
bers together around goals which are general to all groups. Our inter- 
dependence and our belongingness to the total society are becoming 
increasingly clear, And with this development goes the need for an 
ideology or a set of values which transcends narrow group self-interest. 
This may be one reason for the resurgence of religion and the church. 
The church may be one of the few places where the individual can still 
find ideological justification for his genuinely social impulses. This is not 
to advocate the return to religion, but to point out that there are social 
forces favorable to democratic integration of group goals as well as forces 
favorable to narrow bureaucratic professionalization. An organization that 
is willing to maintain a broad ideology of democratic social values and to 
commit itself to even modest activity in research to implement these goals 
may have a future as well as a past. 
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